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HIGH   LIGHTS 


S'TIivIULATIIIG  IiroiVIDUAL  I1TITIATI7E  has  been  emphasized  oy  Extension 
work  since  its  beginning.     This  principle  must  continue  to  meet  the 

problems  of  older  rural  youth. 

*  »     * 

SECOIJD  Ol^ILY  TO  STIMULATION  OE  IKDI7IDUAL  THOUGHT  AMD   SELE-ESLIAITCE 
is  the  development  of  a  cooperative  spirit  and  effort.  This  phase 
of  Extension  teaching  encourages  rural  young  people  to  cooperate 
with  their  governments  -  local,  State,  and  Federal  -  as  veil  as  co- 
operating closely  with  each  other.  It  helps  them  to  realize  that 
their  personal  success  and  happiness  are  dependent  not  solely  upon 
their  own  well-being,  but  also  upon  the  well-being  of  the  group,  the 

community,  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  countries  of  the  v/orld. 

*  )t<     « 

MAINTSNAUCE  OE  FAMILY- SI  ZED  FAR14S  affords  the  foundation  for  a 
sound  and  effective  program  for  older  r"ural  youth.  Every  year,  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  at  least  100,000  highly  productive  farms 
for  which  nev;  management  must  be  found.  .  .it  is  vital  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  these  farms  be  maintained.  .  .This  is  important  to  the 
owner,  to  the  community,  to  the  county,  to  the  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

*  «     * 

MAKING  FAEM  OWNERSHIP  A  REALITY  calls  for  a  program  that  will  give 
to  our  yoimg  men  and  women  the  financial  opportunity  to  acquire 
farms  of  their  own  on  reasonable  terms  and  to  get  helpful  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  those 
farms , 

*  *     * 

EXTENSION'S  PROGRAM  FOR  OLDER  RURAL  YOUTH  must  promote  the   cultiva- 
tion of  a  full  appreciation  of  the  values  of  riiral  life. 

«  »  itt 

AIDING  OLDER  RURAL  YOUTH  to  find  useful  and  helpful  places  in  their 
communities  is  a  first-class  job  and  must  not  be  done  in  a  third- 
class  way.  It  is  a  job  for  the  whole  Extension  Service,  and  we 
must  have  every  member  of  the  Extension  Service  staff  of  every  State 
enthusiastic  in  its  promotion. 
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I  am  tremendously  encouraged  by  the  proceedings  and  discus- 
sions of  this  conference.  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  launch  a  vddespread  and  effective  movement  in  the  interest 
of  our  older  rural  youth.  Director  Ramsower  and  his  associates,  in 
planning  and  conducting  this  conference,  are  to  be  highly  congratu- 
lated. The  suggestions  brought  to  us  are  sufficiently  varied  .and 
practical  to  enable  each  of  our  States  to  roxmd  out  a  sound,  effec- 
tive, and  forward-moving  program  for  'rural  youth,  and  to  move  at 
once  into  action  with  such  unity  and  coordination  as  to  van  instant 
recognition  for  the  far-reaching  and  substantial  natiir.e  of  the  pro- 
gram we  have  developed  and  outlined  here. 

The  discussions  of  the  last  3  days  have  carried  me  back  30 
years  to  the  days  v/hen  I  was  in  my  early  twenties.  It  was  then  that 
I,  too,  was  concerned  with  such  problems  as  "stabilizing  myself," 
finding  out  how  I  could  best  ^'make  money,"_  "how  I  could  afford  to 
get  married,"  and  so  on  through  those  many  urgent  and  poignant 
problems  of  the  twenties.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  become 
an  extension  worker  if  I  had  not  wanted  very  much  to  get  married. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1915,  President  H.  J.  Patterson  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  (now  the  University  of  Maryland)  with 
whom  I  had  been  associated  for  2  years  -  first, as  his  secretary,  and 
later  as  his  public  relations  representative  -  told  me  that  he  would 
like  to  give  me  a  raise  in  salary.   (I  x^as  then  getting  $1,200  a 
year.)  He  said  the  only  way  this  could  be  done  was  by  my  accepting 
a  position  in  the  newly  organized  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

1/  A  talk  given  April  30,  1941,  at  the  Central  States  Regional 
Extension  Conference  on  Rural  Youth,  Ames,  lovia. 
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and  Home  Economics.  This  position,  he  stated,  was,  in  fact,  two  po- 
sitions: Half  my  time  would  be  devoted  to  turning  out  publications 
and  news  stories  and  to  other  public  relations  activities;  the  other 
half  would  be  given  to  organizing  agricultural  or  farm  clubs  for 
rural  boys.  The  job  would  pay  $1,500.  Would  I  take  it?  You  bet  I 
wouldl  And  I  did.  The  next  step  was  to  call  up  the  girl  involved  and 
get  the  date  set  for  the  viredding.  So  began  my  career  as  an  extension 
worker,  and  —  as  a  husband'. 

PROBLEMS  OF  RUBAL  YOUTH  ARE  EETSR  KBW 

Yes,  I  know  something  about  the  problems  of  older  rural  youth. 
Back,  prior  to  l'.?13.  X   was  earning  my  li-viiig  on  a  Ma,ryland  hill  farm. 
It  vras  a  rather  gay  rra-al  neighborhood  tba-l;  1   lived  m,  and  for  a 
cuuple  of  years  I  had  a  very  good  time.  In. fact,  I  thought  nothing 
in  those  days  of  dancing. all  night,  coir/ing  home  in  the  early  morning, 
changing  clothes,  and  going  out  to  plow  or  cut  hay  or  corn  without 
a  vank  of  sleep.  But  the  problem  of  making  more  money  developed.  That 
led  to  more  intensive  farming.  One  enterprise  I  went  into  was  rais- 
ing winter  lambs  —  and  you  don't  dance  all  night  when  you  raise  vn.n- 
ter  lambs. 

Along  with  wrestling  with  my  economic  problems,  I  still  had 
a  "yen"  for  some  kind  of  social  life.  As  a  boy,  I  had  kept  pigeons. 
l^Then  I  started  farming  I  still  had  a  good-sized  flock,  but  the  eco- 
nomic retiorns  from  them,  considering  feed  and  time  put  out,  were  not 
enough.  I  started  selling  the  pigeons  —  a  pair  here,  a  pair  there  — 
to  the  boys  of  the  neifu'corhood.  Before  long,  someone  asked,  "Why 
don't  we  have  a  club  of  beys  raising  pigeons?"   So  the  Sandy  Spring 
Pigeon  Club  was  formed^  1v3  met  every  2  weeks  at  the  home  of  one  of 
the  members.  At  each  meeting,  copying  the  adult  farmers'  clubs  of 
the  community,  we  had  minutes,  a  short  paper  on  some  phase  of  car- 
ing for  pigeons,  readings  from  poioltry  and  pigeon  magazines,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  and,  finally,  light  refreshments  and  a  social  half 
hour.  V/ithin  a  year  or  two  these  boys,  through  the  Pigeon  Club,  were 
holding  an  annual  community  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show,  and  a  Poultry 
Institute  with  a  speaker  from  the  State  agricToltural  college,  and 
vrere  giving  several  plays  or  minstrel  shows  to  raise  funds.  Finally, 
we  established  the  practice  of  having  a  week's  camp  on  the  local  river 
each  summer.  Just  remember  that  this  happened  prior  to  1913,  v;hen 
4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers'  chapters,  and  all  the  many  v;ell-established 
activities  of  today  were  not  knov.rn.  This  was  a  spontaneous  develop- 
ment;  older  youth  seeking  social  and  emotional  outlets,  and  younger 
boys  seeking  to  find  themselves  and  their  place  in  the  community. 
Again,  I  would  remind  you  that  I  know  something  of  the  problems  of 
rural  older  youth;  something,  too,  of  their  aspirations,  their  dis- 
appointments, and  their  wrestling  vrith  destiny. 

Today,  I  am  living  that  period  again  through  our  children. 
There  are  tv/o  boys  of  24  and  23;  the  first  is  married  and  has  a  Job, 
the  second  has  been  drafted  and  left  his  job  2  weeks  ago  to  go  to 
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camp.  An  only  daughter  of  19  is  a'sophbmore  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  hopes  to  start  training  at  the  university  hospital  this 
coming  fall.   The  youngest,  a  "boy  jus.t  coming  13,  is  a  junior  in  high 
school.  Yes,  I  know  something  of  the  prohlems  and  the  yearnings  and 
the  questionings  of  older  youth. 

The  period  from  18  to  30  years  is,  after  all,  the  time  when 
hope,  amhition,  and  the  desire  to  "be  and  to  experience  are  as  yet  un- 
restrained and  untouched  by  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  or 
"blighted  effort.  When  I  thinlc  of  this  time,  I  think  of  lilacs  and 
moonlight,  of  the  bud  about  to  unfold,  and  of  the  radiant  glory  of  the 
opening  blossom  1   It  is  then,  if  ever,  one  becomes  a  devotee  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  so  remains  to  his  dying  day.  Let  me  quote: 

"Alas,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Eosel 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  Manuscript  should  close  1 

"Ah,  Lovel  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire. 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits  —  and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire!" 

.  THE  AGE  OF  HOPE  -  AITO  ACTION 

As  you  go  through  this  period,  you  find  yourself.   After  much 
bitterness,  many  hard  knocks,  set-backs  that  hurt,  much  that  is  sordid, 
much  that  is  hateful,  you  find  the  road  you  seek.   If  you  are  fortu- 
nate, you  find,  too,  that  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies,  the 
most  absorbing  of  all  avocations,  is  finding  out  hoiir  to  get  people  to 
act  intelligently,  and  how  to  get  results  from  such  action.  And  it 
is  for  action  that  I  plead  —  intelligent,  constructive  action  that 
will  enable  us  to  develop  a  prograjn  for  our  older  rural  youth  and 
make  this  period  from  18  to  30  years  one  of  great  hope,  of  great  as- 
pirations, and  of  great  opportunities  for  finding  themselves  before 
disappointment,  opposition,  and  disillusionment  do  their  deadly  work 
of  waxping  minds  and  freezing  generous  impulses. 

As  we  undertalce  our  respective  parts  in  this  great  program, 
let  us  set  aside  whatever  views  and  impulses  we  have  that  are  narrow, 
selfish,  and  vain.  Let  us  be  as  great  as  the  program  \-je   have  set  out 
to  realize.  We  need  all  the  help  v;e  can  possibly  enlist;  and  we 
should  seek  it  and  bring  it  to  bear  effectively  on  the  job  to  be  done. 
Eight  here,  I  am  reminded  of  the  simple  prayer  of  a  negro  preacher, 
who  stood,  as  we  now  stand,  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  undertaking. 
He  said:   "Lord,  we  have  got  so  much  to  do  and  so.little  time  to  do 
it  in;  so  have  mercy  on  us  I  Amen," 
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EXTENSION'S  OBJECTIVES 

As  \ire  make  our  contrilDution  to  this  program  for  older  rural 
youth,  let  us  revie\v  and  keep  in  mind  our  historic  function  and  ob- 
jectives as  extension  workers. 

Let  us  rememlser  that  we  are  all  one  unit  in  extension  work  and 
in  the  "broader  field  of  service  to  the  farm  and  farm  home.  ¥e  cannot  - 
nay,  must  not  —  separate  from  each  other  into  groups  at  cross  pur- 
poses. County  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  4-H 
Cluh  vforkers,  negro  extension  workers,  specialists,  economists,  and 
supervisors  should  he,  and  are,  one  in  purpose  and  action  —  a  closely 
knit,  interdependent  service  to  farm  people,  old  and  young,  white  and 
negro,  rich  and  poor. 

As  we  study  and  outline  the  problems  facing  older  rural  youth 
and  the  role  of  the  Extension  Service  in  the  "broad  effort  "being  made 
to  solve  them,  we  need  to  keep  the  following  guiding  principles  in 
mind: 

First,  encourage  each  person  to  do  all  he  can  as  an  individual 
to  accomplish  an  improvement  in  his  situation  and  in  his  methods  of 
vrork.  Here  has  been  our  emphasis  since  the  beginnings  of  extension 
v/ork,  and  we  should  by  all  means  continue  to  encourage  individual 
thinking,  planning,  and  demonstration.  They  are  the  life  of  extension 
work,  and  the  hope  of  our  farm  people,  of  our  Nation,  and  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Second,  encourage  voluntary  cooperation  between  farm  neighbors, 
whether  of  the  community  or  the  county.  Again,  I  feel  that  we  should 
urge  the  greatest  possible  cooperation,  initiative,  and  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  local  groups.  Second  only  to  the  stimulation 
of  individual  thought  and  self-reliance  are  the  inculcation  of  a  co- 
operative spirit  -and  the  development  of  ability  to  engage  in  cooper- 
ative effort. 

Third,  enco\rrage  rural  young  people  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  with  their  State  and  Federal  Governments  on  a  State  and 
National  basis.   This  is  the  nev/er  phase  of  extension  work  and  one 
that  presents  a  challenge  as  difficult  to  us  as  either  of  the  forego- 
ing. For  our  rural  young  people  to  understand  and  feel  that  some- 
thing can  and  should  be  done  in  regard  to  State,  National,  and  inter- 
national situations  now  and  in  the  future  is  imperative  if  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  farm  living  conditions  and  in  our 
whole  national  economic  and  social  structure. 

Let  us  pause  to  give  some  thought  to  the  background  for  effort 
in  behalf  of  older  rural  youth.   In  a  memorable  address  at  Purdue 
"University  on  January  15,  last,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  said:   "We  must  remember  that  one  indispensable  element  in 
national  preparedness  is  a  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well-housed 
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rural  people."  If  we  are  to  acconplish  this  material  goal  outlined 
"by  Secretary  Wickard,  we  must  develop  a  generation  of  men  and  women 
imlDued  with  this  ideal,  and  with  the  understaading,  v/isdom.,  and  de- 
termination to  realize  it.  To  this  end,  we  must  "bring  to  our  rural 
youth  the  facts,  the  insight,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  will  enahle 
them  to  accomplish  the  result,  ITo  age  group,  to  my  mind,  should  "be 
overlooked  or  passed  "by.   I  have  no  patience  v^rith  those  of  us  who 
say  that  "boys  and  girls  12  to  14  years  of  age  are  not  old  enough  to 
"begin  to  assimilate  economic  facts  and  gain  perspective.  My  "boy  of 
13  is  far  more  capable  of  understanding  such  facts  and  of  "building 
his  philosophy  than  I  was  at  the  age  of  17.  Properly  organized, 
these  facts  around  which  our  future  economic  life  must  "be  "built,  can 
"be  presented  and  discussed  profita"bly  in  a  10-minute  period  at  any 
local  4-H  Cluo  meeting.   If  we  have  not  made  a  success  of  such  efforts, 
I  say  frankly  the  fault  is  ours,  not  that  of  the  "boys  and  girls  v;e 
have  tried  to  interest  and  teach,  Vife  are  the  ones  who  need  schooling 
in  how  to  assimilate  and  use  such  facts,  not  they. 

Thought,  to  my  mind,  is  the  keyword  of  today  —  the  real  stim.u- 
lus  of  today's  movement.  Q,uickened  thinking,  "broader  thinking,  more 
continuous  thinking,  thinking  done  "by  enough  people  and  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  put  us  in  control  of  economic  forces .and  leave  us 
no  longer  the  unhappy  victim.s  of  their  un"bridled  development  —  this 
is  the  great  permanent  value  v/e  ought  to  get  out  of  the  present  tur- 
moil and  uncertainty.  ¥e  need,  then,  to  stimulate  thought,  to  stimu- 
late discussion,  and  to  encourage  concrete  and  practical  action  aris- 
ing from  such  thought  and  discussion. 

Our  "business  now  and  in  the  future,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  en- 
larged field  of  contact  that  this  program  "brings  to  us,  is  to  get 
the  true  story  and  the  'yhole  story  "before  as  many  people  as  possi"ble; 
2nd  to  get  home  to  them  the  practical  application  of  the  story  to 
their  situation  and  their  needs, 

Hor  should  we  think  of  material  and  mental  progress  alone.   I 
had  the  high  privilege  of  hearii^  ,  on  January  20,  the  third  Inaugural 
Address  of  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  He  made  an  impassioned 
and  soul-stirring  plea  for  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit  of  America, 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  words ^ 

"It  is  not  enough  to  clothe  and  feed  the  "body  of  this  Nation, 
and  instruct  and  inform  the  m.ind,  For  there  is  also  the  spirit.  And 
of  the  three,  the  greatest  is  the  spirit. 

"Without  the  "body  and  the  mind,  as  all  men  know,  the  Nation 
could  not  live, 

"But  if  the  spirit  of  America  were  killed,  even  though  the 
Nation's  "body  and  mind,  constricted  in  an  alien  world,  lived  on,  the 
America,  we  knov;  would  have  perished. 
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"That  spirit  —  that  faith  —  speaks  to  us  in  our  dally  lives 
in  ways  often  unnoticed,  "because  they  seem  so  otvious.   It  speaks  to 
us  here  in  the  Capital  of  the  IJation,   It  speaks  to  us  through  the 
processes  of  governing  in  the  sovereignties  of  48  States.  It  speaks 
to  us  in  0"ur  counties,  in  our  cities,  in  our  towns,  and  in  our  villages, 
It  speaks  to  us  from  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  and  from 
those  across  the  seas  —  the  enslaved,  as  well  as  the  free.  Sometimes 
we  fail  to  hear,  or  heed  these  voices  of  freedom  "because  to  us  the 
privilege  of  our  freedom  is  such  an  old,  old  story  *  ♦  *" 

THE  FikMILY- SIZED  FAExM  -  AIT  OBJECTIVE  FOR  YOUTH 

In  the  summer  of  1937,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Vice  President  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  gave  us  his  famous  seven 
objectives  of  the  over-all  farm  program.  They  were: 

1.  Mainta5.n  farm  "buying  power. 

2.  Stabilize  the  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  products, 

3.  Conserve  our  soil  resotirces. 

4.  Encourage  efficient  production. 

5.  Encourage  efficient  marketing. 

6.  Encourage  farm  ownership. 

7.  Encourage  the  maintenance  of  the  family-sized  farm, 
not  only  as  aji  efficient  operating  unit,  "but  as  the 
source  of  manpower  end  womanpower  for  our  cities  as 
well  as  our  farms. 

It-  is  the  seventh  point  that  I  call  to  your  particular  atten- 
tion. Let  me  repeat  it: 

"Encourage  the  maintenance  of  the  family-sized  farm, 
not  only  as  an  efficient  operating  unit,  but  as  the 
source  of  manpoi^rer  and  v/omanpower  for  oiu*  cities  as 

■  well  as  our  farms . " 

This  objective,  to  my  mind,  affords  the  foundation  for  a  sound 
and  effective  program  for  older  r\iral  youth.  Every  year,  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  at  least  100,000  highly  productive  farms  for 
v/hich  new  management  must  be  found.   The  new  management  needed  may 
be  due  to  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  ov/ner,  the  moving  of  the 
tenant,  or  the  resignation  or  discharge  of  the  farm  manager.  In  any 
case,  it  is  vital  that  the  productivity  of  the  farm  be  maintained 
and  that  it  be  properly  managed.  This  is  important  to  the  owner,  to 
the  community,  to  the  county,  and  to  the  Wation.  Such  a  farm  is  an 
important  asset  that  must  not  become  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  vre  have  in  the  farming  counties  and  com- 
munities of  each  State,  and  in  the  ITation,  many  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women,  able  and  anxious  to  locate  on  productive  farms  and 
pursue  their  livelihood  there  as  farmers  and  rural  homemakers.  Through 
these  young  people,  and  in  no  other  iiray.  can  we  attain  the  seventh 
objective  named  by  Vice  President  Wallace. 
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What  we  want  is  to  get  these  anxious  and  a'ble  young  people 
onto  these  productive  farms,  and  to  have  them  living  and  operating 
and  in  an  environment  that  will  guaxantee  to  their  communities  and 
to  the  Nation  an  adequate  and  steady  flow  of  fully  equipped,  highly 
trained  young  men  and  women  from  these  farms  to  other  farms  needing 
managers  and  homemakers,  and  to  the  cities  to  engage  in  industrial 
and  "business  pursuits.  Therefore,  ahout  the  most  practical  thing  we 
can  do  for  our  older  rural  youth  is  to  see  to  it  that  in  every  com- 
munity the  right  people  are  located  on  the  right  farms,  and  are  equip- 
ped to  live  and  operate  under  the  right  environment. 

This  should  not  he  an  effort  conducted  solely  by  county  exten- 
sion workers.  These  workers,  rather,  should  he  the  vigorous  advo- 
cates and  stimulators  of  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  puhlic- 
spirited  and  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  communities  in  their  re- 
spective co-unties,  whether  they  live  in  the  open  country  or  in  town. 
It  is  an  effort  so  important,  so  vital  to  commimity  and  national  wel- 
fare, that  all  the  people  of  each  farming  county  should  "be  conscious 
of  its  import  and  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 

Let  us  contrast  this  democratic  method  of  accomplishing  this 
objective  with  the  method  employed  by  the  Nazi  leadership  in  German- 
izing rural  Europe.  Let  me  recall  to  you  what  has  happened  in  Poland 
since  it  was  conquered  by  the  German  armies.  Once  Poland  was  under 
control,  the  German  leadership  instituted  a  rapid  but  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  the  conquered  country's  resoTirces.  This  included  deter- 
mination of  the  most  productive  agricultural  areas.  Next,  the  Polish 
farmers  operating  the  farms  in  these  areas  began  to  be  moved  to  mar- 
ginal or  submarginal  farm  areas  in  Poland,  or  transported  to  Germany 
to  provide  farm  labor  needed  on  German  farms,  vrhose  manpovier  had  been 
taken  by  the  German  armies.  Following  this  move,  about  100,000  German 
farmers  and  their  families  began  to  be  moved  to  the  vacated  productive 
farms  of  Poland,  and  the  real  program  of  Germany  for  the  permanent 
occupancy  of  Poland  had  begun.  V/hat  doubt  can  there  be  that  this 
same  policy  will  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
best  farming  areas  of  the  other  countries  subjugated  by  the  German 
armies? 

MAKING  PAEM  OIVITERSHIP  A  REALITY 

What,  then,  shall  be  our  policy  and  our  choice?  What  we  must 
do  to  make  our  proposed  program  for  rural  older  youth  practical,  ef- 
fective, and  highly  vital  to  the  Nation  is  to  start  immediately  on 
our  own  effort  to  conserve  the  human  and  natural  resources  of  our 
rural  communities.  This  calls  for  a  program  that  will  give  to  our 
young  men  and  women  the  financial  opportunity  to  acquire  farms  of 
their  own  on  reasonable  terms  and  to  get  helpful  information  that  will 
enable  them  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  those  farms  and  give  to 
their  communities  and  their  Nation  children,  well-developed  physically, 
well- trained  and  well-educated,  and  imbued  v;ith  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
for  their  way  of  life  and  for  democratic  government. 
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Are  we,  as  extension  workers,  prepared  to  accept  and  make  the 
most  of  this  dpxDortunity?   I  hope  so. 

The  significance  of  this  important  effort  to  otir  communities, 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  extension  work,  was  forceftilly  expressed  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  an  address  made  at  Birmingham  in  1940  "by  J.  ¥, 
Bateman,  former  State  Extension  Director  in  Louisiana,  who  at  that 
time  v;as  president  of  the  Association  of  Soiithern  Agricultiiral  Workers, 
Mr.  Bateman  said: 

"The  wealth  and  security  of  this  country  rest  not 
in  skyscrapers  and  "bridges  of  concrete  and  steel,  nor  in 
the  gold  reposing  in  the  vaults  of  our  hanks,  hut  in  the 
millions  of  competent,  satisfied^  self-contained  farm 
families;  yes  —  educated,  veil-clothed,  well-fed,  and 
healthy,  dwelling  in  the  little  farm  hom.es  that  dot  the 
:       hills  and  valleys  of  our  great  land.   The  farm.er  and  his 
family,  as  an  independent,  resourceful  iinit  of  self-re- 
liant living,  is  the  primary  element  of  a  rural  society. 
Here  rests  the  foundation  of  social  and  economic  stabil- 
ity —  the  security  of  government. 

"Th2  hope  for  the  future  lies  here." 

lVha,t,  I  a,sk  you,  shall  your  ansvrer  "be? 

One  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  that  lie  on  us  in  pro- 
jecting a  program  for  older  rural  youth  is  to  include  in  that  pro- 
gram the  cultivation  of  a  full  appreciation  of  the  values  of  rural 
life.  On  April  14  m.y  son  who  has  been  drafted  went  to  Fort  Meade, 
Md.  His  rendezvous  with  destiny  vras  at  the  county  courthouse  at 
6  o'clock  in  -the  morning.  Judge  '.Woodward,  the  senior  judge  of  the 
local  court,  addressed  the  young  men  vrho  v;ere  leaving  for  camp  that 
morning.  He  said,  in  brief: 

"You  will  love  yoijir  country  better  after  you  have  been  in  camp 
a  year. 

"You  v/ill  be  better  and  stronger  men. 

"You  v;ill  be  better  citizens  for  your  experience. 

"You  are  the  creami  of  the  manhood  of  your  county  *  *  *" 

A  few  days  later,  v;e  —  his  mother  and  I  —  drove  over  to  camp 
to  see  oior  boy.  He  told  us  that  v;ithin  36  hours  of  their  arrival,  23 
out  of  the  56  men  who  came  to  Fort  Mea,de  were  sent  back  to  Montgomery 
County  as  unfit  for  military  service.   "They  thought,"  said  Francis, 
"that  they  sent  the  cream  of  the  county  over.  We  sent  back  the  skim 
milk  and  the  cream  is  still  herel"  Was  he  proud  of  being  physically 
fit?  Of  course  he  wasl  But  what  of  those  other  young  men  who  were 
not  fit?  VJ'ell,  I  think  I  know  how  they  felt,  or,  at  least,  some  of 
them, 
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Twenty-three  years  ago,  I,  like  Francis,  was  drafted,  and  went 
to  the  same  place.  Fort  Meade.  How  vividly  my  visit  there  recalled 
those  days  —  the  same  sand,  sergeants,  formations,  etc.,  etc.  Only, 
after  a  period  of  intensive  training,  I  v;as  reexamined  and  pronounced 
physically  unfit  for  service.  The  da^'  of  my  discharge  was  alsout  the 
"bitterest  of  my  life  - —  sitting  there  in  the  hot  August  sun,  among 
the  physically  and  mentally  unfit,  through  a  long,  long  day,  waiting 
for  my  papers.   Come  v;hat  may,  I  am  thankful  that  my  son  was  spared 
that  "bitterness  and  mortification  of  spirit. 

^Vhat,  you  say,  has  this  'to  do  with  a  full  appreciation  of  rural 
life?  Let  me  tell  you.   If  ever  we  were  called  to  a  crusade,  it  is 
to  give  our  rural  youth  surroundings,  training,  and  environment  that 
will  make  them  all  fit  —  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  fit  — 
to  meet  the  Nation's  need  and  hour  of  crisis.   If  rural  life  and 
their  rural  heritage  give  them  this,  they  will  not  lack  appreciation 
of  earth's  "beauty  or  fail  to  express  it.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
from  this  hour  to  this  end. 

Truly,  I  wish  v;e  might  inculcate  in  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  who  lives  on  the  farm  and  in  our  rural  neighborhood  the  passion 
for  America  and  for  ovoc   way  of  life  that  shines  out  from  the  pages  of 
"The  Promised  Land,"  written  30  years  ago  "by  Mary  Antin,.  a  Jev/ish 
refugee: 

"This  is  my  latest  home,  and  it  invites  me  to  a  glad  nev;  life. 
The  endless  ages  have  indeed  thro"b"bed  through  my  "blood,  but  a  new 
rhythm  dances  in  my  veins.  My  spirit  is  not  tied  to  the  monumental 
past,  any  more  than  my  feet  were  bound  to  my  grandfather's  house 
below  the  hill.  The  past  was  only  my  cradle,  and  novr  it  cannot  hold 
me,  because  I  am  grown  too  big;  just  as  the  little  house,  once  my 
home,  has  now  become  a  toy  of  memory,  as  I  move  about  at  v/ill  in  the 
spaces  of  this  splendid  palace,  whose  shadow  covers  acres,   (She  was 
speaking  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.)  Nol  it  is  not  I  that  belong 
to  the  past,  but  the  past  that  belongs  to  me,  America  is  the  yotingest 
of  the  nations,  and  inherits  all  that  went  before  in  history.  And  I 
am  the  youngest  of  America's  children,  and  into  my  hands  is  given  all 
her  priceless  heritage,  to  the  last  v;hite  star  espied  through  the  tele- 
scope, to  the  last  great  thought  of  the  philosopher.  Mine  is  the 
v;hole  majestic  past,  and  mine  is  the  shining  future,  "17 

A  RURAL  LIVING  COI^IUinTY  SERVICE 

We  have  a  great  mission  to  perform  in  aiding  our  older  rural 
youth  to  find  useful  and  helpful  places  in  their  communities.   In 
accepting  this  responsibility,  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  a  great 
cause,  \'Ie   pledge  ourselves  to  serve  otir  older  rural  youth  and  serve 

1/  -  Antin,  Mary.   The  promised  land,   373  pp.,  illus,   New  York, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co,  1912, 
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them  well,  tt/e  pledge  ourselves  to  serve  our  Nation  and,  through  otir 
efforts  in  this  .field,  to.  serve  it  well.  This  mo.st  practical  program, 
in  my  judgment,  supplies  a  motive,  for  the  stimulation  and  coordination 
of  future  extension  endeavor  that  far  transcends  in  its  possible  in- 
fluence that  of  any  other  one  activity  in  v;hich  we.  are  now  engaged. 
It  is  a  joh  for  the  whole  extension  stefjf  to  do,  and  we  must  have 
every  member  of  the  Extension  Service  staff  of  every   State  enthusias- 
tic snd  militant  in  its  promotion.   It  .is  a, first-class  job  and  must 
not  be  done  in  a  third-class  vray. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  Jackson  Day  speech  on  March  29  last, 
said:   "The  time  calls  for  coiirage  and  niore  courage  —  action  and  more 
action..  Me   must  answer  today's  challenge  with  deeds  and  out  of  the 
courage  of  America."  As  we  go  home  from  this  conference,  let  us  keep 
this  stirring  admonition  in  mind.  Nay,  more,. let  us  be  possessed  of 
a  burning  zeal  —  or  a  consioming  fire.  V/e  are  called  upon  for  a  re- 
generation of  the  spirit  of  our  farm  people  end  of  extension  v;ork.   I 
can  close  with  no  more  fitting  appeal  than  that  expressed  in  1910  by 
lifoodrov;  '/ilson,  then  President  of  Princeton  University: 

"The  great  voice  of  America  does  not  come  from  the  seats  of 
learning.   It  comes  in  a  murmur  from  the  hills  and  woods  and  factor- 
ies and  the  mills,  rolling  and  gaining  volume  until  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  homes  of  the  common  men.   Do  these  murmurs  echo  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  universities?   I  have  not  heard  them.   The  universities 
would  make  men  forget  their  common  origin,  forget  their  universal 
sympathies,  and  join  a  class  —  and  no  class  can  ever  serve  America, 
I  have  dedicated  every  pov/er  there  is  in  me  to  bring  about  aji  abso- 
lutely democratic  regeneration  in  spirit." 

As  v;e  go  home,  m.ay  we,  too,  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  regen- 
eration of  the  American  spirit  among  our  people  and  among  ourselves. 


DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  extension 
director;  State  and  assistant  State  leader  of  coimty  agricultural, 
home  demonstration  and  4-H  Club  work;  extension  editor;  agricultural- 
college  library  and  experiment-station  library. 
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